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Aet. VII. — "Fair Wages." 

The newspapers have fallen into line to defend the railway com- 
panies, who thus have brought all the great guns of public opinion 
to bear on one side of the fight, so the strikers have got the worst 
of it before the community. We have been so handled that if 
a workingman stands out to speak his mind, the public have 
theirs so full of pictures of him and his doings in the illustrated 
papers, that he is listened to as if he was a convicted rough plead- 
ing in mitigation of penalty, instead of an honest and sincere man 
asking for a fair show. I would not have any one mistake what 
my principles are and have been. I don't envy any man his 
wealth, whether it is ill-gotten or not. I am a workingman, there- 
fore an honest one, and would refuse a dollar I did not earn, for 
I am neither a beggar to accept charity nor a thief to take what 
belongs to another, however he came by it. If it be his accord- 
ing to law, I, for one, am ready to protect him in his legal rights, 
and in return I want to be protected in what I believe to be 
mine. 

Forty years ago my father came over to this country from Swe- 
den. He had a small business and a large family. In Europe 
business does not grow as fast as children come, and poverty over 
there is an inheritance. He heard that North America was peopled 
and governed by workingmen, and the care of the States was mainly 
engaged in the welfare and prosperity of labor. That moved him, 
and so I came to be bom here. He, and millions like him, made 
this country their home, and their homes have mainly made this 
country what it is. Until lately the States kept their faith and 
promise to the people, and we, the people, showed ours when 
trouble came ; an assessment of blood was made on our shares of 
liberty, and we paid it. That is our record. We did not fight for 
this party or that party, but for the country and against all that 
were against the United States, 

I am no politician, caring little whether one party or another 
holds the fort at Washington. My father, who, like me, was a 
workingman, used to say a country fared best where a strong 
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and sound opposition party kept justice awake and made power 
behave. 

So it was before the war, but since then, it seems to me, the power 
has got fixed so long in one set of hands that things are settling 
down into a condition like what my father left behind him in 
Europe forty years ago, and what stands there still. I mean the 
slavery of labor. The landed aristocracy over there made the 
feudal system, just as the moneyed men of this continent are now 
making a ruling class. As the aristocracy used to make war on 
each other, so in our time the millionnaires live on each other's 
ruin. As the feudal lords hired mercenary soldiers to garrison their 
strongholds and to prey on the common people, so the railway 
lords and stock-exchange barons hire a mercenary press to defend 
their power, the object of both being the same : the spoils of 
labor. It looks very like as though this country was settling 
down into the form and system we fled from in Europe. 

The rights and value of labor were acknowledged here forty 
years ago because the country wanted hands. Now we have made 
it rich, it turns our own earnings against us, and its prosperity be- 
comes our disaster. We are told to look at Europe and perceive 
that this condition of affairs is the inevitable result of growth, of 
population, of wealth ; but we look over there, and find that dis- 
content, rebellion, and war are also the inevitable results, and it 
was to avoid such results these States declared themselves free, that 
Americans should have a government that was not a conspiracy. 

That government has been regarded by the laboring classes 
of Europe and by our people as the stronghold of the working- 
man, and in this our present difficulty we are referred to its Con- 
stitution which should afford us a remedy for our grievances, the 
ballot-box is the panacea for all and every complaint. It is not 
so ; and those who point to the remedy know it to be a sham, — 
they know they can buy idlers and vagabonds enough to swell 
the ranks of wealth and run up a majority whenever a show of 
hands is required. They recruit the very men that wrecked Pitts- 
burgh, and would pillage New York if they dared to face us, the 
workingroen, that fill the ranks of the militia. 

We are sick of this game, we are soul- weary of looking around 
for some sympathy or spirit of justice* and, finding none, we turn 
to each other and form brotherhoods and unions, depots of the 
army of labor, officered by the skilled mechanic. 
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This organized force is now in process of formation, and pre- 
pared to meet the great questions of the age: Has labor any 
rights ? If so, what are they ? Our claim is simple. We de- 
mand fair wages. 

We say that the man able and willing to work, and for whom 
there is work to do, is entitled to wages sufficient to provide him 
with enough food, shelter, and clothing to sustain and preserve his 
health and strength. We contend that the employer has no right 
to speculate on starvation when he reduces wages below a living 
figure, saying, if we refuse that remuneration, there are plenty of 
starving men out of work that will gladly accept half a loaf 
instead of no bread 

We contend that to regard the laboring class in this manner 
is to consider them as the captain of a slave-ship regards his 
cargo, who throws overboard those unable to stand their suffer- 
ings. Let those who knew the South before the war go now 
amongst the mining districts of Pennsylvania, and compare the 
home of the white laborer with the quarters of the slave; let 
them compare the fruits of freedom with the produce of slavery ! 

But we know the question is a difficult one to settle, — we do 
not want to force it on with threats. The late strike was not 
intended to break out as it did ; things broke loose and took a 
direction we regretted. We find ourselves answerable for results 
we had no share in or control over. Nevertheless we accept the 
event as a symptom of the disorder that is consuming our body 
and pray the country to look to it, — it is not a passing complaint. 
Let me put this matter in a plain way, as we understand it, and 
use round numbers instead of fractions, as we have to deal with 
hundreds of millions, — dividing the subject into sections. 

1. In the United States the amount of capital invested in 
railway property last year was $4,470,000,000, made up of 
$2,250,000,000 capital stock and $2,220,000,000 bonded debt. 
The gross earnings were $500,000,000, or about eight and a half 
per cent on the capital. The running expenses (of which the bulk 
was for labor) were $310,000,000, leaving $185,000,000 as interest 
to the capitalist, or barely four per cent on his investment. 

Labor is admitted into this enterprise as a preferential creditor, 
to be paid out of gross earnings before the most preferred mortgagee 
or bond holder receives a dollar. For as capital could not build 
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the roads nor equip them without labor, so the enterprise, when 
complete, cannot be run without labor. 

Capital, therefore, takes a back seat when it comes to the push, 
and acknowledges not only that labor has the largest interest in 
the concern, but takes the first fruits. 

I take the railroad as a sample out of all enterprises, and if we 
could get at figures, there is no doubt it is a fair sample of the 
crowd. If, then, labor is the more important and essential factor 
in the result, when it comes to the question which of the two shall 
suffer in moments of general distress, the capitalist in his pocket 
or the laborer in his belly, we think the answer has been already 
settled by the rights assumed by one and acknowledged by the 
other. 

2. It is manifestly unjust that the workingman should be sub- 
ject to under wages in bad times, if he has not the equivalent of 
over wages in good times. If railroad companies in concert with 
the laboring class had established a tariff of labor, and paid a bonus 
on wages at every distribution of dividends, that bonus being in 
proportion to the profits of the road, so that each man becomes 
a shareholder in his very small way, then he would have submitted 
to bear his share of distress when all were called on to share trouble, 
but to share it equally and alike. 

3. When folks say that labor and capital must find, by the laws 
of demand and supply, their natural relations to each other in all 
commercial enterprises, and neither one has any rights it can en- 
force on the other, they take for granted that the labor "market" 
is, like the produce market, liable to natural fluctuations. If that 
were so, we should not complain. But it is not. The labor market 
has got to be like the stock and share market; a few large capital- 
ists control it and make what prices they please. This sort of game 
may ruin the gamblers in stocks, and injure those who invest, but 
the trouble is confined mostly to those who deserve to lose or those 
who can afford it. 

But not so when the same practice operates in the labor market. 
The capitalist must not gamble with the bread of the workingman, 
or if he does, let him regard where that speculation led France one 
hundred years ago, when the financiers made a corner in flour, and 
the people broke the ring with the axe of the guillotine. 

4. When the railway companies obtained privileges and rights 
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over private property, and became by force of law the great land- 
owners of the state, holding its movable property as well, and 
controlling every avenue and department of business, public and 
private, they became powerful monopolies. The state endowed 
them with powers to frame laws of their own and deprived citizens 
of their property, means, facilities of transport, to vest it all in 
these corporations. Thus endowed, they cannot pretend they are 
no more than ordinary commercial enterprises. They are respon- 
sible to the state for the result of their operations, if they dis- 
turb fatally the order of our concerns. They are not independent 
The state has claims upon them it has not on private concerns. 
They may not accept liabilities and then decline responsibility. 
It behooves the state to decide what the people are entitled to 
in return for all they have conceded to these companies, and to 
enforce such claims. 

5. The English Parliament legislated on the question of the 
number of hours a workingman should labor. It limits them to 
so many. It legislates for his health and supply of light and 
water. In all these matters the capitalist has an interest. (He 
does as much for his horse.) But when it comes to the question 
of a proper amount of food and clothing, of warmth and shelter, 
the government declines to interfere. It leaves the question of 
fair wages to be adjusted between employer and employed. 

Andso I leave it, fearing I have put the matter in rough language, 
but not intentionally rude, having a deep and loyal faith in the 
humanity and justice that abide in the hearts of all this commun- 
ity, and wishing that God had given me the power to touch them. 

A " Striker" 

Note. — In this case, as in all others, the Editor disclaims responsibility for the 
opinions of contributors, whether their articles are signed or anonymous. 



